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large multitudes in the latitude and climate of the mouth
of the Strymon is an impossibility. The story rests on
the supposition that the Persians were hurrying away
in mad haste from an enemy close in the rear : but there
was, in fact, no pursuit; and for many years Eion re-
mained a Persian fortress. We have then the very sig-
nificant fact, that there were traditions relating to this
time, to which Herodotos gave no credit whatever; we
are bound, therefore, to see whether his own story has
the merit of likelihood. When Xerxes formed his plans
for the invasion of Europe, his preparations were made
not merely for the outward march of his vast multitudes,
but for their homeward journey, with their numbers
swollen by crowds of Greek slaves. Vast magazines were
filled with the harvests of years, while on the westward
march the inhabitants were also compelled to contribute
to the maintenance of his followers. In the story of the
retreat not a word is said of these huge stores, or of any
exactions from the natives. But Xerxes took with him
no prisoners, and he had left 300,000 men with Mar-
donios. The task of maintaining those who attended
him would therefore be all the more easy ; but in point of
fact, his army is represented as subsisting by plunder, or
as dying by famine in a land where not an arm was raised
against them for all this robbery and pillage, and where
Xerxes could with confidence intrust his sick to the kindly
feeling of the people. Still more significant is the narra-
tive of tire operations of Artabazos, who operations
accompanied th* king to the Hellespont with g| c
60,000 men. No sooner has this general dike,
dismissed his master, than he appears as a man well
able to hold his ground against all efforts of his enemies
without calling on his troops to undergo any special pri-
vations. Instead of hearing now of men plucking grass
and roots, and then lying down to die, we find him